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FOREWORD 


This  survey  report  has  been  made  possible  as  a  direct  result  of  a 
request  received  from  Dr.  Benigno  Aldana^  Director  of  Public  Schools, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  to  the  Far  East  Regional  Office  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,    Under  the  date  of  February  18,    1959,  Dr, 
Aldana  stated  in  his  letter, 

"I  have  the  honor  to  request  from  your  generous  agency  the 
services  of  an  American  specialist  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  who  will  be  stationed  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools 
and  work  in  close  consultation  with  Bureau  officials^  partic- 
ularly the  head  of  the  Special  Education  Section,  in  structur- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  educational  services  for  the  blind  in 
the  Philippines." 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  responded  immediately 
to  Dr.  Aldana's  request  and  engaged  the  services  of  Dr„  Samuel  C.  Ashcroft 
of  Peabody  College  for  this  special  assignment.    We  are  indebted  to  Peabody 
College  for  releasing  Dr.  Ashcroft  to  make  this  study,  and  to  Dr.  Ashcroft 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  completed  the  field  work  involved  in 
making  the  survey  and  the  preparation  of  this  report.    While  Dr.  Ashcroft's 
primary  responsibility  in  this  assignment  related  specifically  to  the  education 
of  blind  children,  AFOB  was  pleased  to  agree,  in  view  of  his  broad  experience, 
to  include  in  the  report  certain  recommendations  for  the  education  of  other 
physically  handicapped  children  in  the  Philippines. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  is  pleased  to  have  spon- 
sored this  project  and  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  cooperation  of  Dr. 
Aldana  and  his  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools,  and  the  classroom  teachers 
of  the  Philippines.    This  published  report  is  presented,  therefore,   to  the  Hon- 
orable Members  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  and  the  Department  of  Education 
as  a  guide  for  the  future  education  of  the  blind  youth  of  the  Republic. 

D.  R,  Bridges,  Director 
Far  East  Regional  Office 
Gochangco  Building,  San  Luis  St, 
Manila,  Philippines 

February  15,  1961 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since  1907j,  the  Manila  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  has  stood  as 
a  symbol  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  educational  needs  of  exceptional  children 
and  the  importance  of  making  specialized  educational  provision  for  handicapped 
children  in  the  PhilippineSo    For  almost  50  years  -=  interrupted  only  by  the 
Pacific  War  ==  provisions  have  been  made  for  some  children  at  this  schoolo 
In  its  early  yearSj,  the  school  was  known  as  an  Insular  Schools  and  according 
to  the  directors"  reports^,^^^'  served  children  from  as  many  as  mne  provmceSo 
In  1919  the  precedent  was  set  for  the  enrollment  of  blind  children  in  the  regular 
public  schools  of  Manila»    The  20th  Annual  R.eport  of  the  Director  stated  thatj 
"six  blind  children  from  this  school  are  now  attending  classes  in  Manila  High 
Schoolo  o  o  "   In  1920,  1^200^  000  was  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
present  physical  plant  in  Pasay  Cityj,  and  in  1921,  the  building  was  ready  for 
occupancy.    This  buildings  gutted  by  the  war,  was  reopened  in  November  of 
1946  as  a  day  school^  a  year  and  a  half  after  liberation  of  the  Philippines, 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  building  was  completed  in  1951,  and  the  new  school 
now  operates  on  a  joint  residential  and  day  school  basis. 

In  1 955j) a  parent-teacher  conference  on  problems  of  exceptional 
children  was  held  in  Manila  resulting  in  recommendations  for  the  extension  of 
educational  services  to  exceptional  children  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  As 
a  first  step  in  implementing  this  recommendation^  the  first  special  classes 
for  exceptional  children  were  organized  in  1956,    At  that  time  fifteen  classes 
were  established^    A  recent  reportP^  (dated  1959)  by  the  Special  Education 
Section  indicates  a  rapid  growth  to  sixty=-seven  classes  m  1959, 

These  hi&toric  highlights,  only  a  few  of  many  which  might  be  cited, 
document  the  continuing  interest  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  in  the  ediica  = 
tion  of  exceptional  children  and  set  valuable  precedents  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  program, 

Todayg  the  challenge  of  providing  educational  services  to  exceptional 
children  in  the  Philippines  is  greater  than  ever  before.    These  children  com  = 
prise  a  human  resource  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  neglect.    The  gifted  and 
talented  are  a  vital  resource  for  leadership  in  the  development  of  a  strong 
nation  of  free  people.    Education  and  habilitation  of  the  handicapped  does  not 
^ost,  it  pays.    The  handicapped  when  given  adequate  opportunities  develop 
saleable  skills^  become  tax  contributors  instead  of  tax  recipients,  and  ful- 
fill useful  roles  as  independent  and  contributive  citizens. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  for  many  to  cite  critical  educational 
problems  of  the  Philippines  that  might  be  thought  worthy  of  consideration  prior 
to  that  of  expanding  special  educational  services  to  exceptional  children.  The 
urgency  is  recognized  of  such  problems  as  the  followingi^^) 

The  large  number  of  school  aged  children  not  now  in 
schools  --=.--  the  drop  =  out  problem. 

The  need  to  elinpinate  emergency  programs  and  to  rehabi- 
litate and  expand  school  housing  the  double -single  session^/ 
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problems  .  - 

The  large  size  of  present  classes  =  =  =  =  the  pupil  =  tea.cher 
ratio  '  pLfoblerOo 

The  need  to  restore  the  seventh  grade,, 

The  argent  jaeed  of  ediicational  materials  in  the  many 
loeal  Lang  mage  So 

No  one  serioasly  interested  in  education  in  the  Philippines  can  ignore 
these  problems  or  fail  to  recognize  their  seriousness o    Neverthelessj  there 
seems  valid  Justification  for  planning  increased  and  improved  services  to  ex- 
ceptional childreno 

Genera.1  educational  opportunities  are  now  provided  for  something  of 
the  order  of  70%  of  "normal"  children.  ^^'^    Howeverg  very  few  more  than  1%  of 
the  exceptional  children  of  the  Philippines  are  being  provided  educationa.1  oppor- 
tunities tha,t  meet  their  special  needs Furthermore;,  the  majority  of  children 
for  whom  provisions  are  made  are  concentrated  in  the  area  of  "greater  Manila.  " 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  unidentified  exceptiona.1  children  are  now 
enrolled  in  schoolso    This  involves  an  appreciable  waste  in  current  expenditures 
for  educatioQc    Since  the  general  education  program  does  not  meet  the  special 
needs  of  these  children  it  does  not  accomplish  its  purpose-.    Early  identification 
of  these  exceptional  children  and  more  appropriate  provision  for  them  would 
avoid  this  wastes  prevent  the  development  of  serious  handicaps  and  free  additional 
and  improved  opportunities  for  these  so-called  "normal"  out-of -school  children 
and  youth. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  the 
worth  and  validity  of  special  education  provisions  is  the  contribution  they  make 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  total  program  of  general  educationc    Experience  indi- 
cates that  when  educators  are  sensitive  to  individual  differences  among  children 
and  attempt  to  develop  educational  programs  to  meet  the  unique  and  individual 
needs  of  children,  education  approximates  its  besto 

The  basic  political  creed  of  the  nation  embodied  in  Article  11^  Section 
IV  of  the  Constitutioni'^^^  proclaims,  "The  natural  right  and  duty  of  parents  in 
the  rearing  of  youth  for  civic  efficiencya  o  .  "  and  Section  V  lays  down  a  policy  for 
"the  promotion  of  socia.l  justice  to  insure  the  well  being  and  economic  security 
of  all  the  people^  .  ,  "    The  Constitutiont"^^  ^)  further  states  thato    The  government 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a  complete  and  adequate  system  of  public  education, 
and  shall  provide  for  at  least  free  public  primary  instruction  and  citizenship 
training  to  adult  citizens. 

Exceptional  children  seem  in  no  way  to  be  excluded  from  a  right  to 
these  provisions.    Furthermore^,    the  special  school  and  special  class  programs 
already  being  implemented  seem  to  assure  the  constitutionality  of  such  efforts. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  1956-57  school  year  survey^^^  of  the  number  of  physically  handicappe 
children  gave  the  following  estimates" 

Speech  defectives^  ,»  o  »                   o             »  163  957 

Deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  „  a  »  „  »  »  o  o  »  «  »  14j,  330 

Blind  or  partially  blind,.  «  o  »  .  <,  »  »  »  «  «  <>  lljZOS 

Crippled.                         „„o  0  »  o          o  <,»  «  9^  111 

Epileptic.  ...  o         o  „  ...»  o  o  „  o  »  =  .  3,  279 

all  others,         c  .»  .......  . 

TOTAL.  .......  o  62,  683 

Director  Aldanap^^^^  in  citing  these  data,  says  "It  is  believed,  howeverj 
that  there  are  actually  more  than  this  number.  .  .  " 

During  the  school  year  1956  =  57,  when  this  survey  was  made^  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  3j,  469s  662  pupils^''^^^  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The 
62,  683  handicapped  children  reported,  therefore^  represent  less  than  2%  of 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  data  do  not  give  a  firm  basis 
for  estimating  the  scope  of  the  total  problem  since  the  mentally  retarded^ 
children  with  special  health  problems,  the  emotionally  disturbed,   the  multiple- 
handicappedp  and  gifted,  superior  and  talented  children  are  omitted.  Further- 
more, criteria  for  identification  were  not  prescribed;  not  all  divisions  and  com- 
munities participated  and  the  completeness  of  coverage  in  the  responding  com- 
munities is  not  known.    It  seems  quite  likely  that  many  children  with  special 
education  problems  may  be  completely  unknown  to  the  community  school  officials 
and  purok^^^)  leaders  on  whom  the  survey  depended,    Tayo-tayo^-^-^)  is  still  a 
Filipino  family  trait  that  would  tend  to  make  the  location  of  exceptional  children 
a  difficult  task. 

Nevertheless,  the  survey  suggests  the  possible  scope  of  the  problem, 
and  while  the  scope  is  great,  it  is  encouragiatg  to  note  the  positive  attitlde  taken 
by  educators  toward  attacking  the  problem. 
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CURRENT  PROVISIONS  FOR  EDUCATION  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN^  ^'^^ 


SCHOOLS  THAT  PROVIDE  EDUCATION  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 


Division 

School 

No„  of 

Classes 

Enrol  - 
ment 

No  a  of 

Tchrso 

Date 

Instruction  Division 
B,  P„  S, 

School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the 
Blind 

31 

307 

31 

1958 

R.izal 

School  for  Crip- 
pled Children 

6 

56 

3 

1958 

Instruction  Division 
B,P,  S„ 

Welfare  ville 
School 

45 

1097 

30 

1958 

TOTAL 

82 

1460 

64 

^  ^  ^  ^ 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

IN  THE  FIELD  ^^'^^ 

...   (1958     -  1959) 


No„  of 

Division.  School  Tchrso  &  Enrol- 

Glasses  ment 


ALBAY 

Legaspi 

1 

10 

2  o 

ANTIQUE 

Not  reported 

1 

32 

3  Q 

CAGAYAN 

Claveria  Elerrio  Scho 

1 

40 

4 

ILOCOS  SUR 

Sayo  Elerrso  Scho 

1 

18 

So 

LAGUNA 

Calamba  Elemo  Scho 

1 

48 

Binan  Central  Sch, 

1 

20 

6„ 

LEYTE 

Baybay  Elemo  Scho 

1 

10 

7. 

ORo  MINDORO 

Pmalyan  Central 

1  '  . 

20 

Naajan  Central 

1 

2>  0 

Francisco  Melgar  Memo 

1 

20 

J'lan  Lana  Memorial 

1 

20 

Calapan  Central 

40 

Benito  Villar  Mem„ 

I 

2  0 

8., 

NEGROS  OCC, 

Hinigaran  Elem„  Sch„ 

2 

75 

9. 

RIZAL 

Makati  Elem«  Sch, 

2 

46 

San  Juan  Elem.  Sch, 

1 

50 

10, 

ROMBLON 

Romblon  Elemo  Scho 

1 

35 

IL 

TARLAC 

San  Nicolas  Elem„  Sch,, 

1 

12 

12. 

BASOLAN  CITY 

Isabela  Elem.  Sch, 

1 

28 

13» 

MANILA 

F.  Guerrero  Elem^  Sch„ 

1 

12 

Burgos  Elemo  Sch. 

1 

16 

I„  delos  Reyes  Elem. 

1 

11 

Ho  Salvador  Elem„  Sch^ 

1 

13 

R,  Palma  Elem.  Sch„ 

1 

10 

Zamora  Elemo  Sch. 

1 

13 

Gomez  Elem„  Sch. 

1 

12 

Je  Lukban  Elem.  Sch, 

1 

8 

14. 

QUEZON  CITY 

Murphy  Eletn„  Schc 

1 

33 

TOTAL  31  661 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 


Curricuiam  for  the  Deaf: 

Efforts  are  made  to  follow  the  regular  course  of  study  prescribed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools^    Howeverj  modifications  are  madej,  such  as 
with  regard  to  the  Filipino  language,  since  the  transition  from  Filipino  to 
English  would  cause  great  difficulty  in  the  area  of  speech  (lip)  reading  and 
the  development  of  oral  language^    In  additionj,  acoustic  trainings  training  for 
speech  development  and  speech  reading  are  given^    Instruction  is  given  in 
gardening;  poultry  raising;  general,  metal  and  electrical  shop  work;  home 
,  economics;  and  arts  and  crafts. 

The  crucial  tasks  of  this  educational  program  are  the  establishment 
of  communication  skills  for  the  acquisition  of  education  and  preparation  for 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  community^    Only  when  the  deaf  are  able  to 
elicit  favorable  attitudes  from  hearing  people  in  their  environment  can  the 
adjustment  problems  they  encounter  be  solved.    Progress  is  made  toward 
these  ends,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  optimum  success  can  be  achieved 
under  the  present  circumstanceso 

Faculty  for  the  Deaf: 

The  teachers  of  the  deaf,  like  teachers  found  throughout  the  Philippines, 
are  a  group  of  wonderful  and  devoted  people  sincerely  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Filipino  children^ 

The  faculty  for  the  deaf  consists  of  seventeen  full  =  time  teachers  and 
nine  part-time  teachers.    The  part-time  teachers  are  so  described  since  they 
give  some  service  to  the  blind  children.    However,  their  services  are  largely 
directed  to  the  deaf  and  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  nine  part-time  teachers 
are  the  equivalent  of  roughly  seven  to  eight  full-time  teachers »  bringing  the 
faculty  for  the  deaf  to  the  equivalent  of  about  twenty-four  full-time  teachers. 
Six  of  these  teachers,  or  about  25%,  have  had  specialized  training  beyond 
summer  school  sessions  or  in-service  education^    The  average  salary  (not 
including  that  of  the  principal)  appears  to  be  about  pi,  925.  00„ 

Students  who  are  Deaf: 

An  analysis  of  the  age -grade  characteristics  of  the  children  reveals 
that  many  of  the  students  come  into  the  program  too  old  and  stay  beyond  the 
upper  age  limit  to  which  the  program  should  be  limited. 

If  a  constitutional  stipulation  of  a  minimum  age  of  seven  years  is 
a  factor  regulating  the  school  entry  of  children  in  this  program,  an  exemption 
should  be  sought. 
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Age -Grade  Characteristics  of  Pupils  Comprising  the  ^Present  Enrollment 
At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind'^-^  "'^ 


DEAF  CHILDREN 

G  rade 

Number  of  Pupils 

Age  R.ange 

O  CD 

Average  Age 

Placement 

Klale 

F  e  male 

D  O  til 

Years 

Years 

1-C^ 

,  J, 

.JU  J. 

9  to  14 

11 

1-C^ 

7 

1 

D 

T  5 

JL  & 

7  to  10 

8.  33 

1-C^ 

O 

c 

ILJ 

7  to  13 

9 

1-A 

7 

Q 
O 

1 0  to  2 1 

14„06 

1-B  , 

1  n 
1  u 

0 

JL  0 

7  to  10 

7.9 

1-c  ■ '  '  ■ 

7 

ft 
o 

8  to  13  • 

9o  4 

1 1-A  , 

o 

1  JL 

9  to  15 

1 1  o  2 

11-B  ■  . 

D 

.  -J  .  • 

Q 

7 

8  to  23 

12.  2 

11 1-A  '  ■  .  . 

7 

9. 

16 

9  to  23    •  . 

14,0  . 

8  ^ 

■■■  6.- 

14 

9  to  23 

14„0 

IVA  :  : 

9 

■  7 

16 

1 1  to  20  .  ■ 

13.4 

IV-B  ;  ■ , 

7 

10 

17 

9  to  22  . 

14«  3 

v-A     ■  ■  ; 

8 

5 

■     12  to  19  ■ 

14o  6 

10 

5  .  ■  • 

15 

12  to  19 

15.0 

VI -A  ■  ' 

6 

5 

11 

12  to  20 

14o  5 

Yl-BV/'. 

...  4 

u 

12  to  22  " 

i7o  1 

1st  ^ 

■  •■  4  ■ 

!  ■  5'  , 

9 

14  to  22 

17.1 

1st  2 

:  6 

•3, 

9 

13  to  20 

1 5  o  2 

2nd 

7 

0 

7 

17  to  22 

.           20.  1 

3rd 

5  ■ 

.8.. 

19  to  25  ■ 

21,3 

4th 

8 

■  11  .  .  ■ 

20  to  25  • 

22.  1 

TOTAL 

261 

Attention  is  directed  in  particular  to  the  age  range  and  average  ages 
in  the  sections  of  Grade  1  and  Grade  11.    It  is  imperative  that  deaf  children 
be  located  while  very  young  and  educational  plans  carefully  developed  for  their 
habilitation  and  instructiono    It  would  appear  more  appropriate  to  refer  students 
of  21  and  older  to  the  rehabilitation  agency  and  conserve  such  vacated  school 
placement  possibilities  for  young  children  in  whom  development  of  serious  edu- 
cational difficulties  can  be  prevented. 

Classes  of  size  upwards  of  eight  students  probably  cannot  be  very 
efficient  in  tefme-^-of  the  development  of  communication  skills.    This  is  es  = 
pecially  true  in  the  elementary  grades.    Among  these  grades  the  present  range 
is  from  9  to  17  children  with  an  average  of  more  than  13  per  class. 

Observation  revealed  only  one  individual  hearing  aid  among  the  students. 
It  is  now  quite  w^U  accepted  that  almost  all  persons  with  a  hearing  loss  can 
benefit  from  a  properly  fitted  hearing  aid  which  is  appropriate  to  their  particular 


condition  provided  they  learn  to  ase  it  comfortablyo    Modern  hearing  aids  are 
more  efficients  more  durable,  more  compact  and  are  becoming  less  expensive^ 
Every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  see  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  children 
are  provided  individual  hearing  aids.    Only  one  group  hearing  aid  is  availablej 
and  it  is  "home-made"  by  personnel  of  the  school.    At  least  one  good  group 
hearing  aid  should  be  available  in  each  basic  classroom  for  the  deaf,, 

Adequate  instru,ction  of  the  acoustically  handicapped  must  be  based 
on  careful  diagnosis  and  evaluation^    Very  little  information  is  available  re- 
garding the  causes  of  deafness  and  the  degree  of  losSs  the  frequency  ranges 
affected.,  the  age  at  onset  or  the  prognosis  of  the  students"  difficulties »  Ar- 
rangements were  made  through  this  survey  to  have  otological  examinations 
for  all  deaf  persons  through  the  services  of  a  volunteer  otologistc    The  data 
on  these  examinations  were  not  yet  available  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  While 
the  school  has  an  audiometer  at  its  disposal,  it  is  out  of  order,  and  no  adequate 
testing  room  is  availableo    Arrangements  should  be  made  for  adequate  periodic 
otological  examination  and  appraisal  of  hearing  acuity„ 

Analysis  of  the  addresses  of  students  in  the  school  reveal  useful  facts^, 
Approximately  97%  of  the  addresses  given  lie  within  a  50  kilometer  radius  of 
Pasay  City,    More  than  82%j,  or  291  children  (deaf  and  blindly  live  in  the  great- 
er Manila  area,  and,   therefores  probably  within  a  radius  of  20  to  30  kilometers. 


Location    .  • 

Deaf 

Blind 

Both 

1,  MANILA           '  ■ 

119 

16 

.135 

2.  RIZAL 

63 

23 

8  6 

3.  QUEZON  CITY 

32 

6 

38 

4„  PASAY  CITY 

25 

7 

, '    ,  32 

5.  BULACAN 

.    ■  3 

-   :  1- 

4 

6„  CAVITE 

14 

■           .  l' 

15     '  . 

7«  BATANGAS 

2 

8o  PAMPANGA 

1;  : 

■•  i" 

■       2        ■  . 

9o  lA  UNION 

1        ■  ■ 

lOo  QUEZON  PROV„ 

■  1 

'  MW  ILOCOS  SUR 

i 

12,;  NEGROS  OCC„ 

1 

1 

263 

55 

318* 

This  total  differs  from  that  on  page  5  due  to  the  date  of  information. 


Curriculum  for  the  Blind" 

The  school  striyes  to  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  B^df  ior  blind 
children.    However,  the  language  requirements  are  not  followed  since  educa- 
tional materials  in  braille  are  not  available  in  the  Filipino  language.    A  Fili- 
pino braille  has  been  developed,  however,  and  textbooks  could  be  prepared  in 
it  if  resources  were  available.    While  the  textbook  problem  is  serious  in  the 
Philippines  for  normal  children,  the  situation  with  regard  to  braille  texts  is 
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even  more  criticaL    Braille  reading  materials  are  scarce  the  world  over.. 
In  other  countries ,  volunteers  (both  individuals  and  groups)  have  been  re- 
cruited to  transcribe  printed  texts  into  braille  and  many  teachers  devote 
much  time  to  the  preparation  of  educational  materials  for  children  in  their 
own  classes.    Neither  of  these  steps  have  been  taken  to  any  a.ppreciablf;  ex- 
tent here  in  the  Philippines^    They  should  be.  .      •  .- 

"       Since  the  deaf  outnumber  the  blind  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  ones  and 
since  the  majority  of  teachers  have  an  orientation  towards  the  education  of 
the  deafj  the  program  is  largely  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf.  Frequently, 
activities  which  could  be  readily  available  to  the  blind  are  not  open  to  them 
because  of  this  orientation. 

The  present  curriculum  of  the  school  tends  to  be  highly  academic 
and  subject  matter  centered.,    The  curriculum  for  the  blind  ought  to  stress 
the  development  of  effective  living  skills  under  the  condition  of  blindness « 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  move  about  freely 
in  the  environments    There  is  special  need  for  individualizing  instruction 
while  striving  for  unity  in  the  presentation  of  subject  matter.    The  curriculum 
needs  to  be  directed  towards  providing  a  rich  background  of  real  experience 
since  the  visual  handicap  may  be  allowed  to  limit  the  child's  contacts  with 
the  wide  variety  of  experiences  he  needso    Much  more  use  than  is  presently 
done  should  be  made  of  environmental  opportunities  for  learning  as  opposed 
to  text- recitation  learning.    It  must  be  emphasized  again  and  again  that  the 
crucially  handicapping  factors  in  the  life  of  the  blind  person  are  found  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  seeing.    The  blind  have  an  important  role  in  promoting  change 
in  these  attitudes.    Only  a  sound  educational  program^  built  around  an  effect- 
ive curriculum^  can  enable  the  blind  to  fulfill  their  role  effectively. 

Faculty  for  the  Blind;  . 

The  characteristics  and  competencies  needed  in  teachers  of  the 
blind  are  those  of  the  good  teachers  of  normal  childrenj  plus  some  special 
skills  and  wholesome  attitudes  toward  exceptional  children.    This  group 
of  teachers  must  be  commended  for  their  commitment  to  a  difficult  educa- 
tional task.  ,     . ,  . 


The  faculty  for  the  blind  consists  of  five  full-time  teachers  and 
nine  part-time  teachers.    Since  the  time  of  the  part-time  teachers  is  largely 
deyoted  to  the  deaf,  they  probably  provide  the  equivalent  of  not  more  than 
two  additional  full-time  teachers  to  the  blinds  making  the  equivalent  of  about 
seven  full-time  teachers  £.ort"tJie  blind. 

None  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  have  had  a  full  sequence  of 
training  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Students  who  are  Blind: 

An  analysis  of  the  age  characteristics  of  the  children  shows  that 
many  of  the  students  come  into  the  program  too  late  in  age  and  stay  beyond 
the  upper  age  limit  to  which  the  program  should  be  limited. 


#  #  #  # 
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BLIND  CHILDREN^ ^"^^ 


Grade 

Number  of  Pupils 

Age  Range 

Average 

Placement 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Years 

Years 

1 

11 

7 

18 

7  to  22 

13,  1 

11  '   ■■  / 

7 

■  ..  1 

8 

1 0  to  1 7 

13.  1 

111 

7 

4 

11 

10  to  22 

15,  0 

IV 

4 

1 

5 

.  12  to  3 1  ■• 

22 „  6 

V           '  ■ 

3  ; 

2 

5 

1 1  to  28 

17.6 

VI 

0 

2 

1 6  to  21 

,  18„5 

1st 

2 

i 

3 

1 2  to  2  7 

18  „  3 

2nd     .  ■ 

3 

0 

3 

19  to  23 

:.  21o3 

3rd  • 

1 

1 

19 

19 

4th 

0 

1 

1 

IT 

•  17 

TOTAL 


57 


These  data  indicate  extreme  over  -ageness  for  grade  placements 
This  school  program  should  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  school  aged  blind 
children^  and  the  presence  of  adults  21  to  31  years  of  age^  even  in  the  ele- 
mentary gradess,  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  program.  The 
adults  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  rehabilitation  program. 

Classes  for  the  blind  have  been  as  large  as  18,  and  there  have  been 
combination  grade  classes  as  large  as  16.,    While  attempts  have  been  made 
to  provide  some  solutions  for  such  problemSj  further  efforts  are  needed. 

The  blind  children,  like  the  deaf^  come  largely  from  the  limited 
area^  within  a  50  kilometer  radius  of  Pasay  City» 


^  Number  of 

Location 

Blifid  Children 

RIZAL 

23 

MANILA 

16 

PASAY  CITY 

7 

QUEZON  CITY 

6 

CAVITE 

1 

BULACAN 

1 

PAMPANGA 

1 

TOTAL  55 
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Little  is  known  by  the  school  regarding  the  blind  children  about  the 
sources  of  their  eye  problem,  the  age  at  which  blindness  occurred,  the 
degree  of  remaining  visions  the  prognosis  for  the  problem,  or  correction 
possibilities.     This  information  is  essential  for  the  implementation  of  an  ade 
quate  educational  program  for  blind  children.    Since  no  records  of  eye  exam- 
inations were  available,  examinations  were  arranged  as  a  part  of  this  sur- 
vey.    The  resulting  data  revealed  that  recommendations  for  medical  action 
could  be  made  for  12  or  26%  of  the  46  children  examined.    Parents ,  the 
school,  or  voluntary  services  should  see  that  appropriate  medical  recom- 
mendations are  implemented. 


RESULTS  OF  SPECIAL  SURVEY 

EYE 

EXAMINATI 

PROGNOSIS 

NO„ 

OF  CASES 

1„  Negative 

Male 

21 

Female 
12 

Both 
33 

2„  Fair 

4 

1 

r- 

D 

3,  Poor 

1 

■y 

4.    Very  Poor 

0 

1 

JL 

1 
1 

5„  Guarded 

2 

U 

2 

6.    Not  Recorded 

2 

i 

16 

•3 
J 

46* 

RECOMMENDATION 

1.    Non-visual  Rehabilitation 

Male 
21 

NO, 

OF  CASES 
Female 
12 

Both 
33 

2,  Operation 

4 

1 

5 

3.  With^lasses 

2 

1 

3 

4.    Artificial  Eye 

1 

1  ■   '  ■  ' 

2 

5.  Surgery 

1 

0 

1 

6,    Still  under  treatment 

0 

1 

1 

7.    Not  Recorded 

1 

0 

1 

30 

T6~ 

46 

*Not  all  children  yet  examined. 
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Standard  practice  in  educationa],  facilities  for  blin.d  children  in- 
cludes provision,  for  periodic  (at  least  annual,  often  semi-annual)  exam- 
ination by  an  ophthalmologist  or  medical  eye  doctor.    No  routine  provision 
of  this  type  is  currently  implemented  in  the  schooL    In  addition  to  the  peri- 
odic examination,  the  consulting  services  of  &  medical  eye  specialist  should 
be  available  when  needed. 

Physical  Facilities  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind:       •  . 


The  original  building  of  the  early  t\A/enties  is  .still  basically  an 
excellent  building.    Howeverj  much  could  be  done  to  make  it  a  more  effi- 
cient place  for  the  instruction  of  both  the  deaf  and  the  blinds 

Further  rehabilitation,   remodeling  and  maintenance  are  urgently 
needed^    Classroom  space  is  not  adequate  as  presently  utilized  and  some 
classes  are  being  held  in  converted  hallways.    Provision  should  be  made 
for  artificial  ventilation  of  all  rooms  where  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is 
carried  on  so  that  the  existing  na,tural  ventilation  can  be  closed  up  and  the 
rooms  sound  treated.    Acoustically  treated  rooms  for  hearing  evaluation 
and  individual  or  small  group  instruction  should,  be  provided. 

The  dormitories  need  remodeling  and  many  repairs  are  needed^ 
especially  to  the  plumbing  and  vviringo    Some  space  useful  for  dormitories 
or  classrooms  in  the  main  building  is  being  used  for  storage.    Part  of  the 
garage,  out-building  space  or  an  inexpensive  storage  building  for  this  pur- 
pose would  free  this  valuable  space.    Or,  even  more  desira-ble.,  would  be 
the  construction  of  a  separate  dormitory  building  on  another  part  of  the 
campus  away  from  the  instructional  and  administration  facilities  of  the 
school,  freeing  present  dormitory  space  for  other  uses. 

Better  lighting  is  urgently  needed  throughout.    Many  blind  children 
have  some  remaining  sight  which  ought  to  be  used  to  the  fullest  extend  (in 
almost  all  cases  it  can  be  without  fear  of  damage  to  the  remaining  vision). 

Finance  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blinds 

The  present  finance  program  is  inadequate  to  provide  an  efficient 
and  effective  program.    The  1957-58  budget^^*^^  was  reported  as  plZO,  520.  00, 
When  staff  salaries  are  deducted  from  this,  very  little  remains  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  program  adequate  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  children.  This 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  per-pupil  costs  are  approximately 
^•450.  00  as  compared  to  between  1^55.  00  and  1^60,  00  annual  per-pupil  costs 
in  general  education.    If  full-time  dormitory  facilities  were  available,  (as 
they  should  be  if  this  school  is  to  serve  more  than  the  immediate  area  of 
Manila),  the  costs  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Additional  annual  provision  must  be  made  for  library  books,  peri- 
odicals, professional  library  books,  professional  periodicals,  curriculum 
laboratory  materials,  audio-visual  aids,  textbooks,  group  hearing  aids, 
talking  books,  talking  book  reproducers,  earphones,  braille  writing  equip- 
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ment  and  tangible  apparatus.    All  of  these  are  essentials  of  a  well-rounded 
educational  program  for  this  schools 

Perhaps,  the  way  to  put  the  finance  program  of  this  school  in  per- 
spective is  to  think  comparatively.  Even  if  the  per-pupil  cost  were  pl.  000 
per  year  and  the  average,  educational  program  for  each  child  was  10  years, 
the  investment  would  be  plO,  000,  In  the  life -time  of  an  ha,bilitated  and  edu- 
cateds  handicapped  individual  the  return  on  this  investment  should  be  well 
justified  through  the  productive  capacity  realized  and  by  relieving  the  soci- 
ety of  a  long-term  burden  of  dependencyo 

'  •      ■  ■      SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

The  educational  services  for  crippled  children  at  the  National 
Orthopedic  Hospital  were  only  visited  and  not  intensively  studied.  This 
program  is  an  important  one  and  its  further  development  should  be  en- 
couraged.   While  three  teachers  were  listed  in  the  January  report  on 
special  education,  only  two  are  now  actively  engaged  in  teaching  there. 
The  third  teacher  is  on  detailed  service  in  the  Section  of  Special  Education 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools      With  56  children  (most  of  whom  are  bed 
cases)  to  be  served  individuallys  the  time  that  can  be  spent  in  hospital  teach- 
ing (an  almost  impossible  maximum)  service  was  available  from  two  teachers 
for  56  childrenj  each  child  would  have  only  one  hour  and  24  minutes  of  in- 
struction per  week. 

■       '  THE  WELFAREVILLE  SCHOOL 


The  educational  program  of  the  Welfareville  School  was  not  studied 
intensively.    However^  some  observations  can  be  made 

This  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Section  of  Special  Edu- 
cation of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  is  a  heavy  responsibility.    It  appears 
that  at  least  three  distinct  and  separate  types  of  school  programs  could 
function  in  this  facility. 

A.  There  could  be  a  regular  elementary  and  secondary  school 
program  for  the  normal  children  who  are  orphaned  and  therefore  wards 
of  the  national  government.    Active ^  intensive  efforts  should  be  made  to 
make  foster  home  and  adoptive  home  placements  for  these  children  so  that 
they  might  enjoy  normal  home  and  family  life  and  a  normal  educational 
program^    The  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  should  study  the  comparative  costs 
of  foster  home  placement  and  Welfareville  placement.    If  at  all  feasible,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  many  of  these  children  attend  school  outside 
Welfareville  in  regular  community  schoolso    This  might  be  implemented  by 
transportation  plans  similar  to  those  made  for  the  Welfareville  children 
who  attend  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

B.  Specialized  provision  could  be  made  for  the  delinquents  .  be- 
havior-problem, and  emotionally  disturbed  children^    This  program  should 
have  as  its  goal  rehabilitation,  and  teachers  trained  for  the  purpose  should 
staff  the  program. 
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C.    Many  trainable  and  custodial  cases  of  mnentally  handicapped 
children  were  observed  in  this  facility.    Research  and  the  experience  of 
psychologists  and  educators  have  shown  that  muxh  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  special  program  of  education  and  training  for  these  children.  Train- 
ing in  self-feeding,  dressing,  toilet  care,  simple  language  and  other  types 
of  self-help  makes  the  custodial  care  of  these  children  much  easier  and 
salvages  the  limited  potential  they  have  for  caring  for  their  own  needs. 

THE  SPECIAL  CLASS  PROGRAM 


The  active  development  of  special  classes  for  exceptional 
children  is  one  of  the  newer  aspects  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools 
program.    As  noted  previotisly,  this  program  has  grown  from  15  classes 
in  1956  to  the  presently  reported  67  classes  in  1959. 

A  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  stimulate  the  development 
and  growth  of  this  movement.    Early  a.mong  those  was  the  1955  Parent- 
Teacher  Conference  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Director  Aldana'^^^^  reported  that  the  purpose  of  the  1956-57  sur- 
vey of  exceptional  children  was  an  effort  to  access  the  scope  of  the  problem 
so  that  plans  could  be  made  to  develop  the  program„ 

In  Marchs   1958.  Director  Aldana  issued  Memorandum  #39  and 
called  for  the  development  of  special  classes  for  educable  mentally  re- 
tarded (IQ  50-75)  children.    Information  was  provided  on  definition^  diag- 
nosis, characteristics  and  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  classes.  In 
October,   1958,  the  Director  issued  General  Letter  #198^^-^)  in  which  he 
called  for  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  recommendations 
of  Memorandum  #39  had  been  implemented.    Although  some  cla.sses  had 
been  establishedj  the  majority  of  divisions  had  not  taken  steps  to  develop 
a  program. 

In  June,   1958,  special  education  was  given  separate  status  as  a 
unit  in  the  instruction  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  with  one 
staff  member.     This  is  the  status  of  permanent  personnel  in  the  program 
to  date.    While  this  staff  member  has  made  efforts  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  special  classes,  he  has  so  many  other  administrative,  supervisory  and 
consultative  duties,  and  he  has  only  very  limited  time  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  special  classes. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  and  propitious  signs  for  the  development 
and  extension  of  special  education  services  to  exceptional  children  in  the 
Philippines  is  the  great  interest  of  Director  Aldana  and  Assistant  Director 
Bernardino  in  this  program. 

Curriculum  in  Special  Classes: 

The  curriculum  pattern  of  the  special  classes  seems  frequently  to 
consist  of  a  "watered  down"  or  simplified  version  of  the  curriculum  pre- 
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scribed   for  normal  children.    Or,  in  some  cases  the  rate  of  presentation 
of  the  regular  curriculum  is  slowed  down  to  fit  the  slower  lea.rning  rate 
of  the  mentally  retarded  a.nd  physically  handicapped  children.,  Attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  specialized  curriculum  better  adapt 
ed  to  the  capacitieSj  interests^  needs  and  learning  rates  of  educable  mental- 
ly retarded  Filipino  childreno 

Students  i 


It  seems  desirable  to  develop  definitions  of  mentally  retarded 
Filipino  children  in  terms  of  their  total  mental  growth  potential  and  in  terms 
of  the  degree  of  independent  functioning  they  can  achieve  in  the  social  and 
cultural  milieu  in  which  they  will  find  their  adult  adjustmento    There  is  little 
value  in  labeling  remote  barrio  children  mentally  retarded  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  cope  with  a  modern,,  iirban^  industrialized  society  if  they  are  to 
leave  school  after  the  fourth  gra,de  with  the  capactiy  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  local  environment  in  which  they  are  to  liveo 

The  special  classes  for  exceptional  children  that  have  been  ob- 
served are  comprised  of  children  with  speech  problems,  children  with 
hearing  handicaps,  mentally  retarded  childrenj  educationally  retarded 
children,  crippled  children,  emotionally  disturbed  children^  children  with 
visual  handicaps  and  children  with  unknown  problemSo  ,  ,  ■  • . 

One  available  analysis^^""^  indicates  the  following  composition  of 
19  classes  enrolling  402  children: 

"speech  defects"  103  .  ■ 

"deaf"    ■'■  •  •       '  .■       '  51 

"other  disabilities"       •"  148  . 

"not  reported"     /  _  •  .  100 

■    402  .   ■■  ■■  ■  . 

Such  conglomerate  classes  are  ^inappropriate  and  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  exceptional  children.    It  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  children  indescriminately  mixed  togethero    Special  class  placement 
of  children  with  only  speech  problems  is  a  practice  which  should  be  discon- 
tinued  immediately. 

Available  data  on  31  special  classes  indicate  that  the  class  size 
ranges  from  8  to  50  children  with  19  classes  having  20  or  more  children  in 
each.    The  class  size  averages  more  than  21  children.    It  is  virtually  im- 
possible that  the  special  needs  of  several  types  of  exceptional  children 
could  be  adequately  met  in  classes  as  large  as  these.    While  Memorandum 
#39,  s.   1958^       did  not  specify  or  recommend  class  size,  it  was  specif- 
ically directed  to  the  development  of  classes  for  mentally  retarded  children 
and  listed  criteria  and  means  for  their  identification. 
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Faculty: 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  the  Filipino  teacher  is  a  delightful 
person  who  commands  much  respect  and  admiration^    The  special  class 
faculty  is  similarly  sOo 

The  faculty  of  special  classes  is  undertaking  a  particularly  difficult 
assignment,  often  with  a.  minimum  of  specialized  training  in  summer  classes 
and  often  with  no  such  trainings    An  urgent  need  is  for  the  development  of 
standards  of  training  and  qualifications  for  assignment  to  the  teaching  of 
special  classes  for  exceptional  children^. 

Physical  Facilities: 

The  facilities  in  which  special  classes  are  being  conducted  seem  to 
be  on  a  par  with  the  general  provision  for  normal  childreno    The  Philippine 
program  fortunately  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  into  patterns  of  relegating 
exceptional  children  to  the  least  desirable,-  available  facilityo 

Finance: 

No  analysis  has  been  made  of  finance  of  the  special  class  program. 
It  is  recommended,  however^  that  as  teachers  become  trained  and  children  are 
adequately  identified  that  adequate  funds  be  appropriated  for  additional  special 
class  facilities » 

General: 


While  the  use  of  non-language,  non-verbal  and  performance  testSj, 
and  so-called  culture-free  or  culture-fair  testSj  developed  and  standardized 
in  other  culturess  appear  to  be  more  adequate  than  imported  verbal  or  paper 
and  pencil  testSj  their  validity  and  reliability  for  Filipino  children  need  to  be 
demonstrated  before  they  can  accomplish  the  important  task  for  which  they 
are  designed,    FurthermorCj  what  is  needed  is  not  a  predictor  of  potential  for 
success  in  non-verbal  tasksj  but  valid  and  reliable  predictors  of  capacity  for 
school  successo 

When  properly  developed,  administered  and  interpreted,  the  psy- 
chological test  is  as  valid  and  reliable  as  most  scientific  tests  used  by  the 
other  disciplineso    The  value  of  psycho] og^ical  tests  need  not  be  deprecated. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE  CURRENT  PROVISIONS 
FOR  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 

The  physical  plant  should  be  renovated^,  keeping  in  mind  its  ultimate  function 
solely  as  the  education  of  the  deaf  aiad  hard  of  hearingo 

Separate  dormitory  facilities  apart  from  administration  and  classroom  faci- 
lities should  be  provided. 

The  counsel  of  outstanding  authority  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be 
sought  to  assist  in  planning  this  physical  plant  to  provide  adequate  facilities. 

a)  for  appraisal  of  hearing  loss  --  soundproO'f  "       ■'.  . 

b)  for  individual  speech  development  --  sound-treated 

c)  for  small  classes  for  speech  training 

d)  for  a  professional  library 

e)  for  a  school  library 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  should  be  limited  to  school -aged  children^  re- 
ferring those  over  school  age  to  the  rehabilitation  agency^. 

Much  more  curricular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  developing  ability  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  environment,  and  on  developing  skills  for  efficient 
living  as  a  deaf  or  blind  person^   rather  than  so  heavily  on  academic  attain- 
ment., 

The  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  divided  from  the  education  of  the  blind  -- 
Pj:^^- J-jji^i.^ °_P ^gK^g^IP ^  on  separate  campuses  if  possible.    Until  this  recom- 
mendation is  implemented^,  principals  or  head  teachers  who  know  the  educa- 
tion of  each  group  should  be  put  in  charge  of  separate  aspects  of  the  programs. 

The  children  should  be  examined  semi-annually  or  annually  by  medical  special- 
ists and  the  medical  information  should  be  utilized  in  providing  treatment  and 
in  planning  appropriate  educational  and  rehabilitative  programs.    Medical  spe- 
cialist consultative  services  should  also  be  available  when  needed^ 

The  faculty  of  the  school  should  be  comprised  only  of  qualified  teachers  of 
deaf  or  blind  children. 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  the  deaf  should  be  reduced  from  the  present  13 
to  one. 

Textbooks,  library  books  and  educational  equipment  are  needed.  The  deaf 
urgently  need  group  hearing  aids  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  indi- 
vidual hearing  aids  for  them. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

Additional  educational  materials  and  more  trained  teachers  are  needed 
for  this  facility, 

THE  WELFAREVILLE  SCHOOL 

Specialized  educational  programs  are  needed  for  the  three  types  of 
children  who  are  placed  in  this  schoolj  and  teachers  with  specialized  training 
should  be  employed, 

THE  SPECIAL  CLASS  PROGRAM 

lo    The  Central  Office  staff  responsible  for  administration^  supervision^  consul- 
tation and  promotion  of  the  special  class  program  should  be  increased, 

2,    Speech  handicapped  and  other  types  of  handicapped  children  should  not  be 
assigned  to  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  unless  mental  retardation 
is  the  major  handicap.. 

3„    Definitions  and  criteria  should  be  developed  for  the  identification  and  place- 
ment of  Filipino  exceptional  children, 

4e    The  pupil-teacher  ratio  shonld  be  reduced  in  many  of  the  existing  classes 
for  exceptional  children, 

5,  Teachers  assigned  to  this  program  should  have,  or  should  be  obtainingo 
specialized  training  to  qualify  for  special  class  teac-hing, 

6.  Increased  effort  should  be  made  to  step  up  the  development  of  psychological 
tests,  instruments  that  are  fair  and  appropriate  to  Filipino  children  for  the 
appraisal  of  mental  capacity. 


#  #  #  # 


.-J 
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SUGGESTED  STEPS  FOR  DEVELOPING  EXPANDED  SERVICES 
FOR  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Expanded  summer  vacation  teacher  education  programs  for  teachers., 

2„    Introductory  and  survey  courses  on  exceptional  children  in  all  normal 
schools o 

3o    Research  to  build  a  body  of  knowledge  about  exceptional  in.dividuals  in 
the  Filipino  Culture^ 

a)  Definitions  appropriate  for  Filipino  children, 

b)  Incidence  and  prevalence  in  the  Philippines » 

c)  Characteristics  of  the  Filipino  exceptionaL 

d)  Education  and  habilitation  appropriate  to  the  culture « 

e)  Preventive  measures  that  can  be  implemented  under  local  conditions^ 
Treatment, 

4o    Development  of  specialized  teacher  education  courses  in  a  teacher  training 
center. 

5»    Preparation  of  in-service  education  materialsj  including  a  handbook  for 
teachers  on  exceptional  children  and  educational  programs! for.  ithenlo 

6,  In-service  education  of  division  supervisors  and  teachers  in  general 
education, 

7.  Development  of  pilot  educational  programs  of  the: 

a)  day-public-school  type 

b)  itinerant-teacher-type 

c)  of  the  special -school -type 

8„    Careful  delineation  of  the  roles  of  the  educational  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
to  minimize  duplication  of  functions. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION: 

An  adequate  program  of  educational  services  cannot  be  developed 
without  strong  programs  of  teacher  education  and  professional  in-service  edu- 
cation as  bases.    A  comprehensive  program  of  education  for  teachers  of  excep- 
tional children  will  include: 

a)  Education  for  all  teachers  in  the  nature,  needs,  characteristics 
and  educational  programs  for  all  kinds  of  exceptional  children. 

b)  Sequences  of  specialized  coursework  on  various  types  of  excep- 
tional children,  to  prepare  teachers  to  implement  specialized 
school  programs. 
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c)  In-servicej.  on-the-job  education,  for  school  personneL 

d)  Orientation  programs  for  those  who  provide  administrativej 
consultative,  supervisory  or  assisting  (ancillary)  services 

•  .'.       to  exceptional  children  or  special  education  programs  for 
them. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  introductory  or  survey  course  on  exception.al 
children  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  teacher  training  schoolsj,  both 
public  and  private. 

This  course  may  include: 

;■  a)  Definitions 'ifeand  criteria  for  the  identification  of  exceptional 

children;, 

■  .  .      b)  Incidence  and  prevalence  of  the  types  of  exceptional  children. 

c)  Physical  and  psychological  characteristics. 
:  d)  Educational  programs. 

e)  Research;  .  '.  .  ■ 

.■€))  Literature.  -    '  ■ 

Such  courses  include  units  on: 

,     a)  Mental  deviates  (gifted  and  retarded). 

b)  Physical  deviates  (the  visuallys,  acoustically  and  orthopedically 
handicapped  children  with  special  health  problems).  .  .  •,  : 

c)  Socially  and  emotionally  disturbed.  .1  •• 

d)  Children  with  communication  problems  (speech  handicapped  - 
language  disorders). 

e)  Educationally  retarded  (late  school  entrantSj  academic  failures 
and  irregular  attendees). 

f )  Administration,,  supervision  and  legal  aspects  of  educational 
programs  for  exceptional  children. 

g)  And  other  topics.  ,  ...  . 

Such  a  course,  while  having  its  center  of  interest  in  exceptional  children, 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  general  education  of  all  children.    (1)  It 
sensitizes  teachers  to  the  range  of  individual  differences  among  children.    (2)  It 
stresses  principles  of  education  that  apply  to  the  provision  for  individual  differences. 
(3)   It  contributes  to  the  early  identification  of  significant  developmental  deviations 
and  thereby  may  promote  preventive  measures.    (4)   It  promotes  attitudes  of  accept- 
ance of  the  differences  among  people,  the  crucial  task  in  habilitation  and  education 
of  handicapped. 

This  course,  while  advisable  for  all  teachers,  is  especially  necessary 
as  a  foundation  for  those  who  will  specialize  as  teachers  of  a  group  of  exceptional 
children* 


If  this  proposal  cannot  be  implemented  on  a  full  scale,  the  minimum 
substitute  for  general  education  teachers  should  be  the  development  of  units  on 
exceptional  children  in  such  courses  as  Child  Growth  and  Development,  Charac- 
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teristics  of  the  Learner,  Understanding  the  Child,   the  Child  and  the  Carriculum, 
Curriculum  Construction  and  Development,  or  Educational  Psychology. 

The  summer  vacation  education  programs  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  which  have  already  been  conducted  should  be  continued^  developed  and 
expanded,.    If  courses  cannot  be  conducted  each  summer  in  several  areas  of 
exceptionality,  perhaps  courses  could  be  given  in  alternate  summers. on  a  ro- 
tating basiso 

It  is  well  to  remembers  however^  that  one  summer's  six  or  eight  weeks 
course  cannot  develop  an  adequately  trained  teacher.    Perhaps  for  teachers  of 
some  types  of  children  --  for  example,  the  deaf,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  speech 
handicapped  --  education  in  summer  courses  only  can  never  be  completely  ade- 
quate. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  whenever  and  wherever  summer  courses  are 
givenj  there  be  a  functioning  educational  program  enrolling  exceptional  children 
in  which  demonstrations  are  given  and  observations  can  be  xma.de, 

A  top  priority  suggestion  for  implementation  at  an  early  date  is  the 
preparation  of  teacher  training  school  instructors  for  teaching  the  course  of 
Education  of  Exceptional  Childreno 

In-service  education  regarding  exceptional  children  should  be  provided. 
One  step  that  can  be  taken  immediately  in  this  direction  is  to  request  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Agency  -  National  Economic  Council  to  include  professional 
literature  on  exceptional  children  in  its  commodity  aid  program  for  the  up-grading 
of  elementary  education  in  84  school  districts  of  the  Philippines,    It  is  urgent  that 
this  recommendation  be  implemented  immediately  since  this  program  is  already 
planned. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  request  dollars  from  the  International 
Cooperation  Agency  and  pesos  from  the  National  Economic  Council  for  this 
purpose  so  that  commodity  aid  could  be  alloted  to  each  participating  school 
district,,x'  Professional  library  and  curriculum  laboratory  materials  and  audio- 
visual aids  on  exceptional  children  could  be  obtained  for  this  purpose, 

A  conference  of  superintendents  on  education  of  exceptional  children 
should  be  held.  The  nature  and  needs  of  exceptional  children  and  the  types  of 
provisions  appropriate  for  their  education  should  be  explained. 

The  superintendents  should  be  oriented  to  the  pilot  projects  and  plans 
for  extension  of  services  to  exceptional  children,  recommended  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  which  become  tentative  or  firm  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools. 

It  is  proposed  that  national  planning  be  implemented  with  respect  to 
teacher  education  for  exceptional  children.    The  extent  of  the  problem  of  educat- 
ing teachers  of  exceptional  children  is  not  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  development 
of  complete  programs  at  all  of  the  normal's chools ,    It  seems  advisable,  to  begin 
with,  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  one  strong  teacher  education  center. 
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A  number  of  principles  may  be  followed  in  the  establishment  of  this 

centero 

1)    It  should  have  a  complete  and  adequate  program  of  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  of  general  elementary  educationo 

2|  It  should  aim  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  teachers  of  several  types  of  exceptional  children, 
leading  to  a  masters  degree, 

3)  It  should  have  access  to  currently  implemented  programs 

of  education  for  exceptional  children  to  provide  observationj  case  study,  student 
teaching  and  field  experiences  for  the  trainees. 

4)  It  should  have  immediate  access  to  medical  facilities  where 
diagnosis  and  treatment  can  be  demonstrated^ 

5)  It  should  provide  a  library  of  distinction  in  terms  of  published 
resource  materials  as  well  as  curriculum,  labarajtery-type  materials. 

6)  It  should  employ  a  professor  (Ph.D.,  or  Ed„  D.  )  of  education 
of  exceptional  children  who  has  training  and  competence  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  specialization  and  outstanding  qualifications  in  at  least  one  area  of  education 
of  exceptional  childreno 

7)  There  should  be  available  specialists  in  various  areas  of  general 
education,  education  of  exceptional  children^  psychology,  research  and  admini- 
stration and  supervision  to  supplement  the  instructional  staff. 

8)  It  should  have  an  on-going  research  program  in  education  and 
the  behavioral  sciences  which  will  contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge  regarding 
Filipino  exceptional  children. 

The  Philippines  have  long  depended  upon  study  abroad  for  education 
for  leadership  and  specialized  educational  skills.    It  seems  to  be  time  for  the 
development  of  local  programs  of  quality  so  that  educational  progress  will  not 
depend  on  sending  pensionados  abroad. 

The  following  data  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  point. 
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List  of  Teachers  of  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
Who  Have  Had  Special  Training 


Years 
Trainees  Abroad 


1 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


1924 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1928 
1929 

1939 
1940 

1939 
1940 

1939 
1941 


Field  of 
Specialization 

Deaf 


Deaf 


Deaf 


Deaf 


Deaf 


Deaf 


1940  Deaf  and 

1941  Speech  Defectives 

1941  Deaf  and 

1945  Speech  Defectives 


1950 
1951 


Blind 


1953  Deaf  and 

1954  Speech  Defectives 


1953 
1954 

1954 
1955 

1954 
1956 

1955 
1956 


Deaf 


Blind 


Deaf 


Blind 


Lengih  of  Service  in. 
Sch,  for  Deaf  &  Blind 

26  years 

1  year 

2  years 
1  year 
9  years 

(less)       1  year 
23  years 
14  years 
3-1/2  years 
14  years 
10  years 
1  year 
4  years 
6  years 


Present  Whereabouts 

School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind 

Unknown 


Unknown 


University  of  the  East 


Philippine  Normal  Col. 


New  Mexico  School  for 
the  Deaf 

School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind 

Bureau  of  Public 
Schools 

Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind 

New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Deaf 

El  Cerrito,  California 


New  York  School 
for  the  Deaf 

Agusan  Trade  School 
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Years  Field  of 

Trainees      Abroad  Specialization 


15 


1955 
1956 


Deaf  &  Blind 


16        1957-present  Deaf 


17        1958-present  Deaf 


18  1958-present    Curriculum  & 

Supervision 

19  1958-present  Deaf 


Length  of  Service  in 
Sch.  for  Deaf  &i  Blind 

29  years 


1  year 
5  years 

1  year 

2  years 


Present  Whereabouts 

School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind 

Grand  Rapids  Oral  Sch. 
for  the  Deaf  &  Hard  of 
Hearing 

Grand  Rapids  Oral  Sch. 
for  the  Deaf  &:..Hard  of 
Hearing 

Brimhall  School 


Gallaudet  College 


#  #  #  # 
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Present  Placement  of  School  for  the  Blind  Pensionados  Abroad 

Between  1924  and  1959 

Nineteen  (19)  teachers  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  have  had  special  training  abroad  between  1924  and  - 
.  the  present. 

Fifteen  (15)  have  had  their  training  abroad  in  the  area  of  the 
deaf  (three  with  some  additional  work  in  speech  and  one  with 
experience  with  the  blind). 

Three  (3)  of  these  have  had  their  training  abroad  in  the  area 
of  the  blind. 

One  (1)  of  these  had  her  training  in  curriculum  and  super- 
vision. 

Of  these  nineteen  (19),  only  four  are  currently  working  at 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,    Their  training  abroad 
wasTairen'TnT92T-T6l~T94^  and  1955-56  respect- 

ively.   Only  one  of  these  four  was  abroad  for  training  in  the 
area  of  the  blind,  and  this  is  described  as  observation  in 
Australia  under  the  Colombo  Plan, 

The  present  whereabouts  are  unknown  for  two  pensionados 
who  had  one  and  two  years  respectively  of  specialized  train- 
ing abroad  on  the  education  of  the  deaf« 

One  (1)  trainee  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  now  a  University 
English  Professor.    Another  a  college  instructor. 

Eight  (8)  have  either  decided  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
or  have  not  yet  returned.     One  is  an  instructor  at  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,    One  is  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Schools,    One  is  a  trade  school  instructor.  Some 
attrition  among  trainees  is  naturally  expected,  but  sending 
pensionados  abroad  for  training  seems  to  have  had  limited 
permanent  value  to  the  education  of  exceptional  children  in 
the  past.   This  might  be  explained  by  a  number  of  factors: 

1.  Perhaps  the  Filipino  weakness  for  "ningas -cogon"  or 
fleeting  interest  operates. 

2.  Certainly  many  have  moved  on  to  what  they  considered 
"better  positions"  or  better  working  conditions. 

3.  Some  have  become  "captives"  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  sent  for  training. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  it  seems  imperative  that  local  train- 
ing programs  should  be  developed  and  the  practice  of  depending 
on  sending  pensionados  abroad  should  be  minimized. 


#  #  #  # 


'  ■     I/..-    !•.■■  ^  it: 


,  f-  n 
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Suggestions  for  Expa,nsion  of  Special.  Edui:ational  Services 
To  Blind  Children  in  the  Philippines 


Education  of  Exceptional  Children,   often  called  special  education, 
should  be  conceived  of  as  a  unified  program  integrated  with  the  total  general 
education  program  of  the  nation.     While  frequently  it  has  been  thought  of  as 
special  --  and  in  a  sense  apart  from  general  education  --  tending  almost  solely 
toward  the  development  of  "special  schools"  and  "special  classes^  "  the  most 
recent  and  fortunate  trend  has  been  to  think  of  the  education  of  exceptiona.1 
children  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  program  of  education,, 

Valuable  precedents  have  been  set  by  the  provisions  for  excep- 
tional children  in  the  Philippines  through  the  program  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  and  the  development  of  special  classe§  However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  future  thinking  about  the  grov'th  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  program  need  be  solely  that  of  the  traiditional  special  school 
and  special  class  types. 

The  number  of  school  aged  blind  children  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  estimated  at  from  9.  000  to  more  than  1  1,  000^25)^    jf  the  se  figures  bracket 
a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  group,  the  current  program 
is  providing  only  for  about  three-fifths  of  one  percent  to  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  those  who  need  services^    If  a  figure  of  10,.  000  school  aged  children  who  are 
blind  is  an  appropriate  figure,  and  there  are  as  many  as  6,  000,  000  children  of 
school  age  in  the  Philippines,   then  the  prevalence  figure  would  be  about  one  blind 
child  in  600  school  aged  children,  or  1.7  blind  children  per  1,  000  children  of 
school  age. 

If  it  were  undertaken  to  provide  special  school  programs  for  as 
many  as  10^  000  blind  children,  and  as  many  as  300  could  be  served  in  each 
special  school,   33  such  schools  would  be  needed.    Even  in  the  highly  developed 
metropolitan  area  of  Manila,  the  special  school  serves  children  from  within 
only  50  kilometer  radius  of  its  locatiori,   so  the  special  school  solution  is  further 
complicated.    Furthermore,   the  present  special  school  costs  (even  on  a  minimum 
budget)  are  approximately  P450.  00  per  pupili^^^     The  annual  operating  costs 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  capital  outlay)  for  33  such  schools  would  be  1^4,455.  00, 
This  plan,  then,  seems  obviously  inappropriate  as  the  only  solution. 

Fortunately,  it  has  been  adequately  demonstrated  that  blind 
children  can  be  educated  with  seeing  children,,     The  costs  of  such  programs 
are  substantially  below  the  cost  of  special  residential  school  programs.  It 
should  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  no  special  school  facilities  will  be 
needed  if  a  program  of  educating  blind  with  seeing  children  is  adopted.  Both 
the  special  school  and  the  regular  school  program  may  go  hand  in  hand  to 
comprise  a  complete  and  adequate  program  to  provide  for  the  v/ide  range  of 
individual  characteristics,  needs  and  situations  found  among  blind  individuals. 

The  nature  of  Filipino  home  and  family  life  seems  to  make 
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the  day  school  type  of  provision  a  particularly  promising  solution.    It  seems 
that  the  Filipino  family  traditionally  tends  to  want  to  retain  responsibility  for 
its  own  members.    Parents  are  unwilling  to  release  their  handicapped  children 
to  institutional  care.    If  local  school  arrangements  can  be  made  which  provide 
a  specialized  educational  program,  while  allowing  the  children  to  continue  as 
close  members  of  the  family,  the  parents  should  be  willing  partners  to  the 
habilitation  and  educational  program. 

The  Philippine  Community  School  Program  seems  to  be  an  ideal 
program  in  which  to  implement  a  plan  of  educating  blind  with  seeing  children. 
As  Bernar 

dino(27) 

has  said,   "The  Philippine  Community  School  hopes  to  en- 
able every  Filipino  child,  youth  and  adult  to  enjoy  aLJife  of  relative  freedom 
from  ignorance,  poverty  and  disease.  "    The  Philippine  Community  School 
has  developed  strong  support  from  Parent- Teache r  Associations.    Such  vol- 
unteer services  play  an  important  role  in  a  day-public-school  type  of  pro- 
gram for  visually  handicapped  children. 

The  Philippine  Community  School  Program  has  been  called  the 
principal  instrument  of  social  change  in  Philippine  life.     The  concept  of 
social  change  is  an  important  one  in  connection  with  the  habilitation  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  handicappedo    It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that  where  at  least 
minimum  opportunities  are  given  the  handicapped  they  can  and  do  become  use- 
ful and  productive  citizens..     The  reports  of  handicapped  individuals  have  been 
that  it  is  not  the  limitations  imposed  by  their  physical  condition  but  the 
attitudes  toward  their  disability  which  prevailed  in  their  environment  that 
were  the  critically  limiting  and  handicapping  factors.     This  being  true,  it  is 
in  the  change  of  such  attitudes  that  the  best  hope  for  the  handicapped  is  found. 
Where  blind  children  have  gone  to  school  with  their  seeing  peers,  attitudes 
toward  blindness  and  the  blind  have  been  changed.    As  has  been  very  well  said, 
"The  child  is  father  to  the  man.  "    The  hope  for  real  change  in  attitudes  is 
among  these  children  --  tomorrow's  adults  --  who  will  shape  the  face  of  things 
to  come.     The  Philippine  Community  School,  by  providing  for  the  education  of 
blind  with  seeing  children^  can  be  an  important  instrument  of  social  change 
through  changing  attitudes  toward  blindness  and  the  handicapped. 

What  is  here  therefore  proposed  is  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  flexible  program  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  a  large 
group  of  blind  children.    In  this  program  several  types  of  special  school  and 
regular  public  school  provisions  may  be  considered. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  special  school  may  enroll  children  who  might  be: 

1)  full-time  residential  students. 

2)  full-time  in  residence  but  who  could  be  educated  in  public 
schools  in  the  community  in  which  the  special  school  is  located. 

3)  full-time  in  residence  but  able  to  have  part  of  their  educational 
program  within  the  school  and  part  in  local  community  educa- 
itdotnaU  facilities. 

4)  educated  in  the  school  as  day-school  students  but  living  in  their 
homes  in  the  community  of  the  special  school. 
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The  program  of  educating  blind  with  seeing  children  may  also  con- 
sist of  several  different  patterns. 

1)  The  resource  teacher  plan  - 

a)  cooperative 

b)  home-room 

2)  The  itinerant  teacher  plan. 

Perhaps  other  variations  on  these  basic  patterns  might  be  developed 
to  meet  local  conditions  but  those  cited  above  provide  a  good  foundation. 

Plans  have  already  been  discussed  for  expanding  special  school 
provisions.    Director  Aldana^^^^  in  his  work  The  Philippine  Public  Schools: 
Their  Administration  and  Financing,  has  said  "It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
school  like  that  in  Pasay  City^  in  the  Bicol  region,  in  the  Western  Visayas, 
in  the  Eastern  Visayas,  in  Northern  Luzon  and  in  Mindanao.  " 

A  number  of  recommendations  may  be  made  with  regard  to  ex- 
panding special  school  provisions  for  blind  children. 

First  of  allj  the  program  should  be  flexible,  (as  suggested  above) 
serving  children  through  a  number  of  patterns,  depending  on  their  needs  and 
local  conditions.    Certainlyj  however,   residential  facilities  should  be  avail- 
able for  those  who  need  them,  but  such  needs  for  residence  need  not  bar 
children  from  an  education  with  seeing  children  unless  special  circumstances 
make  the  residential  educational  program  the  best  provision  for  their  special 
needso 

Special  schools  can  serve  a  wider  range  of  functions  than  has  tra- 
ditionally been  expected  of  them.  Some  such  functions  are  listed  below,  and 
perhaps  the  Manila  metropolitan  area  special  school  could  serve  as  a  model 
of  what  might  be  developed  in  other  areas. 


#  #  #  # 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
Manila  Metropolitan  Area  Special  School  Program: 

Suggested  Functions 

1,  Boarding  school  educational  program  --  for  those  children  who  need  a 
residence  --  and  the  segregated  type  of  program  for  a  part  of  all  of 
their  education. 

2.  Day  school  educational  program  --  for  those  who  can  live  at  home  but 
who  need  the  segregated  type  of  program. 

3.  Diagnostic  center  --  there  is  often  a  question  about  which  pattern  of 
education  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  blind  children,  especially  young 
blind  children.    There  is  also  a  need  for  differential  diagnosis  to  de- 
termine whether  blindness  or  some  other  problem  is  more  serious. 
In  either  case,  the  special  school  can  study  a  child's  problem  over  a 
period  of  time  and  develop  plans  for  his  education^,    Should  he  be  better 
placed  in  some  other  program,  the  special  school  can  make  the  appro- 
priate referral. 

4,  Laboratory  for  teache r -training  --  Well-trained  teachers  for  any  as- 
pect of  a  comprehensive  program  should  have  experience  in  the  several 
types  of  provision.    The  special  school  can  serve  an  important  function 
by  providing  "off  campus"  teacher  training. 

5,  Research  and  experimentation  facility  --  A  continuous  program  of  re- 
search is  essential  to  a  dynamic  program,  and  the  special  school  may 
serve  as  a  "laboratory"  for  some  aspects  of  a  research  program, 

6.  Central  repository  for  education  materials  --  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  duplicate  educational  materials  in  all  schools  for  permanent  place- 
ment.   It  is  possible  that  a  community  having  a  program  of  educating 
blind  with  seeing  children  would  not  have  children  needing  texts  or 
materials  in  a  particular  grade  during  a  particular  school  year.  Such 
materials  could  be  housed  at  the  special  school  until  needed  in  another 
community, 

7,  Specialized  program  for  multiple  handicapped  blind  children  where 
blindness  is  the  major  handicap  --  Many  blind  children  are  found  to 
have  more  than  one  handicap.    The  special  school  is  often  the  best 
placement  for  such  children  if  the  major  handicap  is  blindness.  How- 
ever, if  mental  retardation  or  a  crippling  condition  is  the  major  handi- 
cap, some  other  agency  may  be  the  better  placement.    This  further 
explains  the  needed  function  of  the  special  school  as  a  diagnostic  center. 

8.  Volunteer  program  of  braille,  etc.  --  It  is  often  very  necessary  to  have 
braille  or  recorded  materials  prepared  for  blind  children.  Volunteer 
services  provide  an  economical  solution,  an  opportunity  for  social  ser- 
vice and  an  opportunity  for  public  education. 
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Other  functions  might  be  enumerated  but  those  listed  should  illustrate 
the  point  that  the  special  school  serves  a  variety  of  functions.. 

In  developing  additional  special  schools  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
consider  plans  other  agencies  have  for  services  to  the  handicapped.    In  the  Phi- 
lippines the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  plans  for  the  development  of 
nine  additional  centers.    It  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  establish  the  special 
schools  in  locations  where  these  centers  are  to  be  developed. 

If  special  schools  were  located  in  some  of  these  same  placeSj  the 
facilities  could  share  resources  and  materials,  coordinate  services  to  the  handi- 
capped, and  share  in  the  program  of  community  education  and  sound  public  re- 
lations. 

In  the  Philippines  an  analysis  was  made  to  show  the  number  of  blind 
children  reported  in  seven  regions  and  eight  cities  where  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion planned  to  have  centers.    This  census  may  be  useful  in  making  decisions 
regarding  the  placement  of  additional  schools,  but  the  limitations  cited  in  con- 
nection with  surveys  should  be  kept  in  mind. 


#  #  #  # 


Analysis  of  Location  and  Number  of  Blind 
and  Partially  Blind  Children  -  1956-57  Surve 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  WITH  THE  SIGHTED 

The  most  useful  program  of  educating  the  blind  with  seeing  children 
will  probably  be  the  resource  teacher  plan.    However,  in  its  early  stages  of 
development,  it  may  only  be  able  to  function  in  communities  where  as  many  as 
about  5,  000  or  more  children  are  educated^    But  if  the  movement  is  successfulj 
in  time  parents  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  program  may  want  to  move  to 
such  locations. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  ideally  this  is  not  a,  special 
class  program^  It  is  a  program  of  educating  blind  with  seeing  children  with  the 
assistance  of  a  resource  teacher  and  the  use  of  a  resource  room„    It  is  not  a 
special  class  plan  in  which  a  group  of  blind  children^  either  in  a  single  grade  or 
in  different  grades,  are  grouped  together  for  instruction.,     The  teacher  and  the 
room  are  resources  to  enable  the  blind  children  to  be  integrated  into  the  regular 
class  program  in  which  they  would  be  except  for  their  blindness. 

The  essential  features  of  the  program  are  theses 

1„    The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  enable  the  blind  children  to 
function  in  the  regular  classroom  with  their  normal  peerso 

Z,    The  resource  teacher  functions  as  a  resource  person  to  the 

child,  to  his  regular  classroom  teachers,  to  the  administration 
of  the  school  and  to  the  parents  and  community  as  they  relate 
to  the  child's  school  program, 

3,  The  resource  teacher  provides  direct  service  to  the  child  as  he 
acquires  skills  in  tool  subjects  in  the  medium  of  braille^  through 
tangible  apparatus,  or  in  the  use  of  other  educational  aidso 

4,  The  resource  teacher  provides  indirect  service  to  the  child  by 
providing  to  the  regular  classroom  teachers  an  interpretation 
of  the  child's  needs,  his  potential  and  how  he  can  function  most 
effectively  in  his  total  school  program.    She  prepares  daily  les- 
son materials  for  him  in  braille  as  she  obtains  this  information 
from  the  child's  regular  classroom  teachers.    She  locates  re- 
source materials  and  puts  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  and  the  child  who  is  placed  in  the  regular 
class  room, 

5,  The  resource  room  can  serve  a  number  of  children  at  different 
grade  levels,  and  the  number  that  can  be  served  depends  some- 
what on  the  grade  level  of  the  children,  their  individual  charac- 
teristics and  the  educational  situation  in  the  school  where  the  pro- 
gram is  implemented. 

Take,  for  example,  a  Central  School  in  a  community  where  5,  000 
or  more  children  are  served.    If  the  prevalence  figure  of  1,  7  blind 
children  per  1,  000  school  aged  children  holds,  we  should  find  about 
eight  school  aged  blind  children.    These  blind  children  will  be 
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scattered  about  the  community  and  will  be  at  different  age  and 
grade  levels,    A  room  is  set  aside  and  equipped,  a  resource 
teacher  is  employed,  and  the  necessary  groundwork  laid  with 
the  schoo'lj  parents  and  community  for  the  development  of  the 
program., 

While  it  has  been  stressed  that  the  resource  teacher  and  resource 
room  plan  is  not  a  special  class  plan,  perhaps,  at  first,  children 
will  have  to  spend  more  time  in  the  resource  room  with  the  re- 
source teacher  in  the  acquisition  of  their  basic  skills.    But,  in- 
creasinglyg  the  child  should  gradually  be  enabled  to  spend  more 
and  more  of  his  school  time  in  the  regular  classroom. 

The  prescribed  curriculum^^^^  for  the  elementary  school  of  the  Philippines 
consists  of: 


1.  Social  Studies  40 

11„  Work  Education  40 

111.  Health  &  Science  40 

iVo  Language  Arts  110 

Vo.  Arithmetic  40 

Vio  Arts  &  Physical  Education  40 


In  the  Social  Studies  and  Health  and  Science  there  seems  to  be  little  in 
which  the  blind  child  cannot  participate  fully „    He  will  use  the  same  text  and  re- 
source materials  as  the  seeing        except  for  pictures. 

When  chalk  board-work  is  done,  the  simple  expedient  of  repeating  aloud 
what  is  written  will  meet  the  blind  child's  needs  and  have  the  added  benefit  of  re- 
inforcing it  for  the  seeing  children„    Teachers  of  normal  children  frequently  have 
reported  that  techniques  they  have  learned  or  developed  for  the  blind  child  in  their 
classrooms  have  benefited  all  the  children  and  improved  their  teaching  methods. 

The  blind  child  can  often  share  his  relief  maps  and  globes  with  the  see- 
ing childrens  and  the  special  interest  arouaed^^  adds  much  to  the  value  of  lessons 
in  geography  for  the  seeing  children.     The  blind  child  can  share  in  work  educa- 
tion projects  with  some  help  from  his  resource  teacher.    At  the  same  time,  the 
resource  teacher  will  be  able  to  assist  the  children  of  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  in  a  way  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  all. 

In  the  areas  of  Language  Arts  and  Arithmetic,  the  blind  will  need  more 
help.    He  can  return  to  the  resource  room  for  special  instruction  in  reading  in 
braille  until  skills  are  developed  so  that  he  can  participate  more  fully.    It  should 
be  noted  that  it  is  not  a  matter  so  much  of  reading  braille  as  it  is  of  reading  in 
the  medium  of  braille.    The  same  principles  that  apply  to  reading  print  and  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  apply  to  reading  and  teaching  of  reading  in  the  medium  of 
braille.    To  put  it  another  way,  it  is  more  a  difference  in  medium  than  it  is  a 
difference  in  methods. 

The  blind  child  can  write  his  assignments  in  braille  and  the  resource 
teacher  will  write  the  equivalent  print  between  the  braille  lines  for  the  regular 
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classroom  teachero 

He  can  take  his  spelling  words  from  dictation  as  other  children  do, 
writing  them  in  braille.    He  may  then  return  to  resource  room  and  have  teacher 
correct  his  work  for  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 

In  arithmetic^  he  will  get  his  basic  instruction  in  the  use  of  braille  or 
arithmetic  device^  in  the  resource  roomg,  then  can  participate  in  the  regular 
classroom. 

There  is  frequently  a  feeling  among  teachers  that  a  blind  child  will 
be  out  of  place  in  a  regular  school  program  and  in  a  regula^r  classroom,,  The 
only  adequate  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  from  experiencco    Given  an  adequate 
opportunity  in  an  accepting  environment  where  there  is  a  willingness  to  make 
minor  adjustments;  both  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  the  situation  become  com- 
pletely comfortable. 

Some  educators  feel  that  the  blind  child  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
academically  with  his  seeing  peers,    Againj,  experience  indicates  that  the  blind 
child  will  achieve  as  well  as  or  better  than  a  number  of  seeing  children  that  will 
be  found  in  the  average  classroom.    Blindness  does  not  cripple  one's  mind  -- 
but  lack  of  opportunity  for  growth  and  development  doeso 

Some  educators  feel  it  is  cruel  to  expose  the  blind  child  to  the  compe- 
tition and  adjustment  problems  of  a  sighted  society.    They  feel  he  should  be 
sheltered  in  a  special  school  environment  until  he  is  an  adult  and   can  handle 
the  adjustment  problem^    We  know,  however,  that  both  blind  and  seeing  people 
are  more  flexible  as  childrenj  can  change  and  a.dapt  more  readily,  and  that 
adaptation  is  more  difficult  after  habit  patterns  are  set. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  with  the  seeing  is  the  development  of  attitudes  toward  himself, 
which  are  built  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  others  react  to  him.    If  he  is  accorded 
only  pity,  segregation  and  devaluation  as  an  inferior  hum.an  being,  he      comes  to 
accept  these  values  as  his  own  and  adds  a  crippled  personality  to  his  physical 
handicap.    As  a  person  with  a  physical  handicap  and  a  crippled  personality,  he 
can  only  elicit  pity  and  charity  from  others,  and  the  non-handicapped  conclude 
that  the  crippled  personality  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  blindness.    If,  however, 
blind  children  and  seeing  children  can  associate  together  in  school  programs,  more 
wholesome  attitudes  on  the  part  of  both  can  be  developed  before  it  is  too  late. 


#  #  #  # 
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SUGGESTED  PLANS  FOR  A  PILOT  PROJECT 
IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  WITH  THE  SIGHTED 


Desirable  Criteria  for  Selection  of  School: 


1.    Area  in  which  there  are  enough  blind  children  of  school  age  to  justify 
a  program        roughly  eight  blind  children  per  special  teacher. 

2„    Availability  of  a  school  well  located  to  serve  children  v/ithin  reasonably 
convenient  travel  distance  of  school, 

3,  At  least  two  sections  of  each  grade  available  so  that  a  choice  between 
two  regular  class  teachers  is  available  for  placement  of  blind  children,  or 
if  several  blind  children  are  in  the  same  grade,  the  ratio  of  blind  to  seeing 
children  can  be  maintained  at  a  favorable  leveL 

4,  Full  day  school  session  available  to  all  children^ 

5,  A  favorable  pupil -teache r  ratio  in  the  regular  classrooms^ 

6,  Implementation  of  the  Revised  Philippine  Education  Act^^^^  in  progress, 
providing  five  teachers  for  three  classes  in  the  intermediate  grades, 

7,  Ah  adequately  qualified  and  trained  teacher  for  the  purpose. 

8,  An  administration  and  faculty  vArhieh  understand  and  accept  the  program, 

9,  Adequate  room  space^  equipment  and  educational  materials^  or  plans 
to  obtain  them» 

10.    Transportation  arrangments  for  the  children. 

If  it  is  undertaken  to  develop  a  plan  of  educating  blind  with  seeing  children, 
it  is  urged  that  the  program  be  developed  slowly  at  first.    Perhaps  for  the  first  year 
the  development  of  two  pilot  projects  is  all  that  should  be  undertaken. 

In  the  Philippines  two  promising  locations  for  such  pilot  projects  were 
identified. 

Both  were  in  large  metropolitan  areas.    The  Manila  project  was  suggested 
because  it  would  have  the  support  of  the  developing  teacher  training  program  and 
the  many  resources  available  in  the  Manila  Metropolitan  area. 

The  other  project  had  the  advantages  of  the  seeds  of  community  support, 
some  children  already  identified  and,  it  is  believed,  a  central  school  program, 
which  met  most  of  the  criteria  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  report,  for  the  selec- 
tion of  schools  for  such  prograrnso 
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ITINERANT  TEACHER  SEB,VICES 

The  re  may  be  areas  in  which  blind  childreu.  are  located  that  would 
not  have  available  to  them  special  schools  or  services  in  regular  public  schools. 
Some  such  areas  might  lend  themselves  to  the  utilization  of  itinerant  or  travel- 
ling teachers. 

In  this  program  children  would  be  placed  in  regular  public  schools, 
much  as  in  the  resource  teacher  program^,  and  the  itinerant  teacher  would  pro- 
vide educational  service  directly  to  the  children  as  frequently  as  possible^  as 
well  as  indirect  service  to  them  through  providing  consultative  services  to  the 
teachers,  supervisory  and  administrative  personneL  ; 

This  is  not  a  program  which  could  be  developed  without  teachers 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  the  kind  of  school  settings  that  have  been  suggested 
for  the  resource  teacher  programo 

MATERIALS  PREPARATION  CENTER 

The  development  of  a  program  of  educating  blind  with  sighted  child- 
ren, as  well  as  special  school  programs^  must  be  supported  by  an  adequate 
supply  of  educational  materials,,  ~ 

Fortunately,  the  Philippines  already  has  one  excellent  materials 
preparation  center  in  which  a  program  for  the  supply  of  braille  materials  for 
blind  children  can  be  prepared. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  funct  ion  of  supplying  educational  ma- 
terials for  the  blind  be  added  to  the  L  C,  A„  -  N,,  E„  C„,  Bureau  of  Public  Schools 
materials  preparation  centero 

Some  additional  equipment  is  needed  for  the  production  of  braille, 
but  the  offset  printing,  paper  cutting,  collating,  binding  and  stitching  equip- 
ment already  available  in  the  Manila  center  are  very  adequate  to  the  essential 
features  of  the  production^ 

The  major  items  of  additional  equipment  needed  consist  of  a  braille 
stereotype  machine  and  a  simple  braille  presso  ^        •  . 

Personnel  already  in  the  materials  preparation  center  can  operate 
the  braille  press,  but  a  person  who  knows  braille  or  is  willing  to  learn  it  will 
be  needed  to  operate  the  stereotype  machine. 

It  is  possible  that  if  adequate  representations  are  made  to  such 
agencies  as  follow,  much  help  in  the  way  of  commodity  aid,  consultation  and 
personnel  training  could  be  provided  for  the  development  of  the  program. 

a)  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 

b)  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

c)  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  School,  Watertown,  Mass. 

d)  International  Cooperation  Agency 

e)  National  Economic  Council 

f)  United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
SUPERVISION,  CONSULTATION  AND  PROMOTION 

If  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  is  to  develop  and  expand 
its  services  to  exceptional  children,  it  is  essential  to  increase  bureau  person- 
nel for  this  purpose     The  present  in-charge  of  Special  Education  is  attempting 
to  provide  administrative,,  supervisory,   consultative  and  promotiona.1  services 
to  the  whole  country.    He  has  administrative  responsibility  for  three  school  pro- 
grams and  more  than  60  classes,   responsibilities  greater  than  those  usually 
assigned  to  persons  in  comparable  positions.    He  is  attempting  to  provide  super- 
vision and  consultation  to  more  than  90  widely  scattered  teachers,  who  handle 
deaf,  hard  of  hearing,   speech  handicapped,  blind,  crippled,  mentally  retarded,, 
gifted  and  emotionally  disturbed  children.    He  gives  teacher-training  courses, 
in-service  education,  and  promotes  the  development  of  additional  special  classes. 
No  one  could  do  all  of  these  jobs  well  and  no  one  should  be  expected  to  try. 

The  Wage  and  Pay  Classification  Office  (WAPCO)  has  ranked  the 
special  education  personnel  at  a  rating  of  40,  while  general  education  super- 
visors are  ranked  44.,    It  would  seem,  from  the  number  and  breadth  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  special  training  required,,  that  this  position  should  be 
ranked  as  high  or  higher  than  the  comparable  position  in  general  education. 

Additional  personnel  and  the  up-grading  of  present  personnel  at  the 
central  office  level  seem  urgently  needed.  Several  suggestions  may  be  useful 
in  this  connection. 

1.  The  administrative  responsibilities  could  be  assigned  to  some- 
one who  has  special  competence  for  administration  and  some 
knowledge  of  education  of  exceptional  children. 

2.  The  present  in-charge  of  special  education  could  concentrate 
his  supervisory,  consultative  and  promotional  efforts  on  pro- 
grams in  several  areas  of  education  of  exceptional  children. 

3.  An  additional  person  could  provide  supervisory,  consultative, 
and  promotional  efforts  in  other  areas  of  exceptionality. 


#  #  #  # 


A    suggested    orga7;'izational    chart    may   be    useful  to 
clarify    these  suggestions'- 
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SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  IMPLEMENTATION 

It  is  recognized  that  implementing  aspects  of  the  pjfogram  for  ex- 
pansion suggested  in  this  report  may  be  difficult  for  the  Philippines  at  this 
time.    It  seems  likely  that  resources  and  assistance  can  be  found  among  gov- 
ernmental or  private  international  aid  organizations  if  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Schools  is  unable  to  provide  financial  support  for  the  program  but  is  otherwise 
ready  to  begin.     This  is  probably  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  teacher 
education  program. 

Some  suggestions  in  this  regard  may  be  useful: 

lo    Employ  a  foreign  professor  of  education  of  exceptional 
children  to  begin  the  development  of  a  Philippine  National  Pro- 
gram of  education  for  teachers  of  exceptional  children.    Seek  a 
two  year  commitment  from  such  a  professor.,    Perhaps  the 
L  C.  A,,  -  N-,  E,  C„   or  a  private  international  aid  organization  would 
support  this  professorship  if  adequate  plans  were  laid  and  appro- 
priate representations  were  made. 

2.  Send  a  trainee  abroad  to  prepare  to  take  the  place  of  the 
guest  professor  at  the  end  of  the  two  year  commitment, 

3.  Send  a  second  trainee  abroad  who  is  designated  to  take 
a  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  upon  completion  of  his 
study. 

4.  Place  a  person  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  immedi- 
ately who  would  have  responsibility  for  administering  the  program 
of  education  of  exceptional  children,   relieving  present  personnel 
for  supervision,   consultation  and  program  promotion. 

Perhaps  the  private  international  aid  organization  could  support  the 
professor.    As  its  share  in  the  program  development  plan,  the  Bureau  would 
increase  the  Bureau  personnel.    I.  C„  A,  -  N.  E,  C,   could  be  responsible  for  the 
two  trainees  abroad. 


#  #  #  # 
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SUGGESTED  TIME  SCHEDULE 


I96O-6I    set  up  teacher  training  program. 

  get  three  teachers  prepared  to  teach  in  pilot  pro- 
grams for  education  of  blind  with  seeing. 

ONE  teacher  earmarked  for  pilot  project  -  Baguio 

ONE  teacher  earmarked  for  pilot  project  -  Manila 

ONE  teacher  earmarked  for  pilot  proj^,eat;>  Itinerant 

  reorganize  program  at  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind, 


1961 -6Z    develop  additional  programs  for  education  of  blind 

with  sighted;  add  special  school  atj  for  example, 
Cebu, 


1962-63   develop  additional  programs  of  blind  with  sighted; 

add  special  school  at,  for  example,  Davao,. 


CONCLUSION 


There  are  favorable  portents  for'The  education  of 
exceptional  children  in  the  Philippines.    From  the  top  of 
the  educational  system  of  Director  Aldana  to  the  newest  re- 
cruit in  a  one-room  sitio  school,  there  is  a  strong  interest 
in  all  the  children  of  the  Philippines.    Valuable  precedents 
have  been  set  through  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
the  other  special  schools,  and  the  burgeoning  program  of 
special  classes. 

Some  may  think  it  impossible  in  the  face  of  many 
other  educational  problems  to  develop  further  the  program 
for  exceptional  children,  but  the  words  of  Helen  Keller  may 
someday  ring  in  their  ears,  "While  they  were  saying  'It 
cannot  be  done.  '  it  was  done.  " 


It 
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